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parties who had contributed to the " barbarous " result.   To convey 1899-1902
such an impression deliberately was they thought inexcusable :  to Age 47~60
do so unwittingly argued a naweU or clumsiness of which no leader
should be capable.
But Campbell-Bannerman at this moment was in no mood to
withdraw or even to mitigate what he had said. Narratives which
had been brought to him from South Africa about the sufferings in
the Concentration Camps had made a deep impression on him, and
he considered it his duty to persist in spite of the storm which was
now raging around him. The utmost he would do was to explain
that those whom he charged with " methods of barbarism " were
not the soldiers who executed the orders, but the Government which
issued them. With this qualification he repeated the offending
phrase in the House of Commons three days after the Holborn
Restaurant speech,1 and voted for a motion for adjournment which
Mr. Lloyd George moved in a speech that incidentally contained a
bitter attack on Lord Milner. In the same debate Mr. Haldane
expressed his grave regret that the word " barbarism " should have
been used, and the Liberal Imperialists to the number of fifty
(including Asquith) abstained from voting. At this point Asquith,
who till now had been a moderating influence between the two
sections, thought it necessary to make his own position clear, and
at a dinner at the Liverpool Street Station Hotel (20th June) he
spoke firmly to Campbell-Bannerman:
" There is nothing in the world so uncongenial to me as to enter on
any kind of public disputation with an old friend and colleague, by
whose side I have often fought in the past, and by whose side I hope to
fight again in the future ; but the consequences of such a misconception
are so grave, both to the party and to the country, that I feel in duty
bound to take this very first opportunity that has offered itself to dispel
it entirely once and for all. I am speaking not for myself alone, but for
a large number of my colleagues in the House of Commons and for a
still larger body of Liberal opinion outside. Those, I say, who have
taken that view may be right, or they may be wrong. That is not what
I am concerned to argue; time will decide. We have never sought to
make the holding of that view the test of the political orthodoxy of our
fellow-Liberals, and I hope that we never shall. But that makes it all
the more necessary for me to say, in the plainest and most unequivocal
terms that we have not changed our view, that we do not repent of it,
and that we shall not recant it. It is desirable to come to close quarters
on this, and I am sure you will not resent any plainness of my speech.
What have been the views put forward by the section of the party to
1 17th June, 1901.